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THIS WEEK : fortunate in Mr. Matthiessen. But what 

Dekker’s ‘ Westward Hoe’ and Hall’s reminded us of Carlyle’s journals was an 
‘Virgidemiae’.. .. .... .. .. .. {| element of similarity in Henry James’s note- 
The Gobion Family of Horton .. .. 144 books. One would say that James was one 
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Memorabilia. 


A VERY great piece of good fortune has 

befallen us—us who care for a fine 
mind—in befalling one who could make the 
very best use of it. The notebooks of Henry 
James, covering thirty-three years of his 
writing life, have been put under the eyes 
and into the hands of Mr. F. O. Matthiessen, 
and this good fortune has befallen Henry 
James himself, for Mr. Matthiessen’s book : 
‘Henry James: The Major Phase,’ is, one 
cannot but think, the appreciation, the 
judgment, that would most have gratified 
and rewarded him. We were curiously re- 


minded, by likeness and by contrast, of 


Carlyle’s journals and of his very different 
fortune when he arranged for these to come 
into the hands of J. A. Froude. More than 
any revelation of married unhappiness, it is 
these journals that make Froude’s life of 
Carlyle the very depressing thing it is. 
When Carlyle writes to himself it is almost 
always of his dyspepsia, and of how poorly 
he thinks of everyone he comes into contact 
with. One has to remind oneself that he 
was conspicuously heroic once, and incon- 
Spicuously always in his constant literary 
production in spite of his constant dyspep- 
sia. Henry James found him the best of all 
letter-writers, and his friends—the other 
great men of letters of his time—found him 
the most entertaining of tea-table and fire- 
side talkers. So that he was, after all, in 

journals, “ consuming his own smoke,” 
and we put away the suggestion that he was 
as unfortunate in Froude as Henry James is 


of the happiest of men, in temper and 
circumstances. And even so he writes to 
himself , and yet as one turns over 
the pages to find Once more the perhaps 
single early sentence that speaks of his 
wretched health, his’ difficulties with his 
writing, his lack of recognition, what one 
does find in abundance are sentences of in- 
stigation to work (as of Carlyle in kindly 
mood to a young friend), of encouragement 
(as of an old serene Goethe to a desponding 
young Carlyle), of heroic resolve (resolution 
which Carlyle must have had but didn’t ex- 
press), of joy in his theme, and confidence in - 
his capacity to make it an artistic success. 
A catena of such sentences would summarize 
Carlyle’s Gospel of Work: “ Blessed is the 
man who has found his field of labour.” 
Carlyle himself was only too likely to have 
judged Henry James’s field of labour to be 
mere dilletantism: having been much more 
an apostle than a disciple of Goethe he 
found himself disappointed and unsympa- 
thetic with Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations.’ 
Carlyle often fails us like that. But Henry 
James would have had Goethe’s benediction. 
And although this association of James 
with Carlyle arises from no more than a 
degree of likeness between the notebooks 
and the journals, there is yet a further like- 
ness which Mr. Matthiessen brings out (with- 
out mentioning Carlyle). Carlyle was not 
a Sage, not a philosopher: he was a prose 
poet, an historian, and he had (which is the 
one excuse for his jeremiads) a social con- 
science. He was helpless, and would wish 
to have been helpful. He lets us know that 
he was angry. He told himself, endlessly, 
that he was miserable. Henry James’s read- 
ing of society was essentially Carlyle’s: he 
went into Society and found it empty; he 
looked at England and France and America 
and saw them as vulgar above and ugly be- 
_ He chose to write of what is spiritually 


THE Virgil Society has shown great vigour 

in the appreciation of its poet and now 
the Council has by a happy thought abridged 
and privately printed as a booklet‘ An Intro- 
duction to Virgil’s Aeneid * by J. W. Mackail, 
This takes the place of a Presidential 
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Address which he did not live to produce. 
His commentary on the Aeneid of 1930 
strangely lacked an Index but his Introduc- 
tion tells us all that a reader should know 
for a study of it. He had translated it as 
long ago as 1885 and was among the dis- 
tinguished scholars who have raised so 
notably the standard of classical translation. 
Here he presented in masterly style the 
aesthetic values of the Aeneid and examined 
in detail the means by which Virgil became 
one of the world’s greatest artists with an 
influence on the verse of the future un- 
equalled by any other classic. The merits 
and handicaps of Aeneas are carefully con- 
sidered. As a hero, he remains hampered by 
his treatment of Dido. His life was “‘ sub- 
ordinated throughout to the claims of public 
duty ” with “ no personal happiness to which 
he can look forward,” p. 27. But his case is 
not quite so sorry as that. In Book VI, when 
he returns to earth, he had been “ given the 
assured promise of deity,” which meant, we 
presume, association with Venus, his de- 
lightful and always attentive mother. 

“Virgil’s Aeneid” seems to us a little 
odd. Is there any other? Perhaps, after 
endless translation, it indicates direct touch 
with the poet’s text. 


Clarendon Press hopes to publish in 
the early summer an edition of the 
* Journal to Stella’ in two volumes edited by 
Mr. WILLIAMS. These letters 
written by Swift to Stella during the last 
years of Queen Anne are now of greater 
human and historical interest than many of 
his political pamphlets. But their allusions 
to events and people of the day are not 
aiways obvious, and are sometimes obscure. 
It is hoped that the full commentary of 
these two volumes will provide the reader 
with a more complete and accurate illustra- 
tion of the text than is to be found in any 
previous edition. The introduction discusses 
the part Swift played: in contemporary 
politics, his relations with Stella, and the 
story of the earliest appearance in print of 
the letters which now constitute the Journal. 
Six documentary appendixes follow, and to 
these is added a seventh, by Mr. Henry 
Mangan, on the portraits of Stella and 
Vanessa. The volumes contain a facsimile 
of one letter and six portrait plates. An 
full analytical index is pro- 
vided. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 
IV. 
(See cxci. 202, 275; cxcii. 46). 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS. 


‘THE existing manuscripts are said to num- 


ber some 300. There are versions in 
Spanish, Dutch, Walloon, German, 
Bohemian, Danish and Irish. As evidence 
of the popular demand for wonders and 
marvels it is interesting to observe that only 
77 manuscripts of Marco Polo are known 
to exist, and that according to Warner (p. 
v.) the proportion in the British Museum is 
29 of Mandeville to 7 of Marco Polo. The 
British Museum is rich in Mandeville manu- 
scripts—10 French, 9 English, 6 Latin, 3 
German, and 1 Irish. A full list of all known 
manuscripts and printed editions is given in 
Rohricht, Bibl. Geog. Palaestinae, 1890, p. 
79, and see H. Cordier, Mélanges, 1914, vol. 
I. Réhricht notes 2 Irish manuscripts, | 
Spanish, 65 German, 2 Dutch, 2 Danish, 5 
Czech, and 10 Italian. The Italian MSS. 
have been studied by Vogels, ‘ Verhiltniss d. 
italienischen Version d. Reisebeschreibung 
Mandevilles zur franzésischen,’ Festschrift 
zum Gymnasium Adolfinum zu Mors, 1883, 
p. 37, but this is not accessible to me at 
present. 

The earliest known MS. is in French (four- 
teenth century). This MS. (Paris, Nouv. 
Acq. Frang. 4515) was written for Charles V 
of France and has not been printed (Warner, 
p. Vi, note i). A critical French text is ur- 
gently needed and has long been contem- 
plated. Nicholson in a letter to The 
Academy, on 12 Feb. 1881, wrote: “ In 1877 
I learnt from the French Société de |'Orient 
Latin that they had in hand an elaborate 
critical text of the original French, which 
was to have’appeared in the autumn of that 
year, but had been unavoidably deferred.” 
In 1889 a French edition by Vogels was 
nearing completion (Warner, p. viii), but it 
was not published. Bovenschen in 1881 (p. 
181) speaks of a French edition by 
Michelant, but I can find no further trace of 
it. 

The English text has come down to us, for 
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all practical purposes, in three forms, none ; 1839 with notes and glossary by Halliwell. 


older than the fifteenth century, namely 
Harl. 3954 (defective) which has the long 
gap in the description of Egypt (ante p. 204), 
Cotton MS. Titus C. XVI, lacking three 
leaves, and Egerton 1982. The Cotton MS. 
was the work of a Midland writer. The 
Egerton MS. was the work of a Northerner, 
who had before him both a French and Latin 
original. The defective version (Harl. 3954), 
which was popular in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was much shorter and the 
translator was either too dull to note the 
gap in the French original or he worked on 
a defective text. This defective Harleian 
text was the only one printed before 1725. 
The earliest dated edition was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1499 (copies in the 
University Library, Cambridge, and St. 
Andrews University). It was preceded by 
Pynson’s edition, undated but probably 1496, 
a unique copy of which is in the Grenville 
Library, No. 6713. There were fifteen edi- 
tions in England before 1725, all with the 
long gap in the description of Egypt and all 
based on the defective Harleian text. The 
edition of 1568 printed by East was reprinted 
by the Oxford Press in 1936 with the gap 
filled in from the Cotton MS. East’s edition 
of 1568 contains virtually the same wood- 
cuts which have been repeated down to the 
present time. 

In 1887 John Ashton reprinted the defec- 
tive text without taking any notice of the 
gap, which fills 24 pp. of the Oxford reprint, 
although it had already been pointed out by 
Nicholson and others, with the result that 
the last line of p. 35 makes nonsense. 
(Vogels, who subjected this edition to a 
slashing attack in ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die 
englische Version Mandeville’s, Crefeld, 
1891, p. 5, calls it “ blutigen Unsinn,” but we 
have grown more polite, and see Warner, 
p. xi, note 3), but it is sufficient to say that 
Ashton professed to find the Cotton version 
(reprinted by Halliwell in 1839) rude and 
archaic, and that this indifferent editor com- 
plains of his predecessors’ lack of care in 
copying the text! In Everyman’s Library 
teprint of Ashton’s edition the gap has been 
filled in. 

The Cotton version was printed anony- 
Mously in 1725. The editor claims that he 
collated the Cotton text with seven MSS., 
and four old printed editions, but there is 
little evidence of this. It was reprinted in 


Until Pollard’s edition (mentioned later) 
Halliwell’s edition was the only version of 
the Cotton MS. in print and big long 
the standard English text. It was frequently 
reprinted but it is not a satisfactory edition. 
Its defects, which are numerous, have been 
pointed out by Vogels, op. cit. pp. 8,9. In 
fairness to Halliwell it must be stated that 
he was only responsible for the notes and 
glossary. 

The Cotton version was reprinted in 1900 
by A. W. Pollard in ‘Macmillan’s Library of 
English Classics, in modern spelling, but, 
as might be expected from such a dis- 
tinguished scholar, the work is most carefully 
done without any sacrifice of the spirit or 
savour of the original. It is to my mind- 
the best edition for the general reader. The 
edition of the Cotton version printed by 
Hamelius for the Early English Text Society, 
vol. i, 1919; vol. ii, 1923, with an introduc- 
tion and valuable notes, will be for many 
years the standard English text for students, 
but the editor’s claim that the Travels were 
wholly written by Outremeuse still remains 
to be substantiated. 

The Egerton MS. was printed for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1889 by G. F. (after- 
wards Sir George) Warner with a French 
text based on Harl. 4383, supplemented by 
Royal 20 Bx (R.), and Grenville xxxix (G). 
Warner also reproduced 28 fine miniatures 
from Add. MS. 24, 189. It is difficult to 
speak too highly of this scholarly edition, 
and my debt to it is gratefully acknowledged, 
the only criticism being that it is scarce and 
very expensive and can have reached only a 
limited public. But Warner has tracked 
down Mandeville’s sources with such deadly 
effect that only a few pages are left which are 
not shown to have been stolen. Warner and 
Bovenschen between them have destroyed 
the last vestiges of any claim to originality. 
It is an odd circumstance that two scholars, 
working independently in different countries, 
should have been engaged on the same task 
at the same time, and that they should have 
arrived at the same conclusions. At about 
this time Dr. Vogels was engaged on his 
learned enquiries into the sources of the 
English manuscripts. The years 1888 to 
1891 were indeed memorable years for all 
students of Mandeville. 

As to Latin versions Vogels records five 
different renderings. Of the principal ver- 
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sion, called by Vogels and Warner the 
“ Vulgate,” there are 12 MSS., none earlier 
than the fifteenth century, two of which are 
in the British Museum and one in the Bod- 
leian. Of the five versions noted by Vogels 
the “Vulgate” alone has been printed 
(without date or printer’s name, but probably 
about 1480). Of the other versions, seven 
MSS. are in English libraries, and one is at 
Leiden, and even this was the work of a 
monk of Abingdon Abbey in 1390 (Warner, 
p. vii). The “Vulgate” text was again 
printed in 1484 by Gerard Leeu at Antwerp, 
but it has this peculiarity that it contains fre- 
quent references to Odoric whose travels 
supplied Mandeville with much of his 
material for the Far East, and whose name 
was linked with Mandeville’s as a possible 
fellow-traveller (ante p. 276). This Antwerp 
text was the one printed by Hakluyt in the 
first edition of his ‘ Voyages’ (see reprint of 
1809, vol. ii). Both the “ Vulgate” and the 
Antwerp edition contain frequent references 
to the exploits of Ogier the Dane which were 
incorporated in the German translation by 
Otto von Diemeringen. 

There were two German translations, one 
by Otto von Diemeringen, Canon of Metz, 
and the other by Michel Velser or Michel- 
felder, as he calls himself. Cordier records 
an edition of v. Diemeringen’s translation in 
1475 at Basle, but the British Museum copy 
is Strasburg, 1484. The earliest recorded 
edition of Velser’s translation is 1481, Augs- 
burg. The British Museum copy is dated 
1482. Both translations have attractive 
woodcuts, those in the British Museum copy 
of v. Diemeringen’s edition being coloured 
by hand. The British Museum also possesses 
a manuscript of v. Diemeringen’s translation, 
Add. iMS. 17335, with different illustrations 
(fifteenth century). Velser’s translation did 
not achieve the same popularity as v. Die- 
meringen’s, which was frequently reprinted 
and became in time a popular “ Volksbuch.” 
There was a reprint at Reuchlingen in 1865 
but I have not seen it. Velser’s translation, 
with some additions from v. Diemeringen’s, 
was reprinted by Simrock, ‘ Die deutschen 
Volksbiicher,’ 1867, vol. xiii). Both transla- 
tions have various interesting divergencies 
and other points of interest, and I hope to 
return to them later. Bovenschen (p. 81) 
writes in 1888 that he had practically com- 
pleted a study of the German translations, 
but like other promised contributions to the 


Mandeville problem it failed to appear. 

Among other editions it may be noted that 
there was an Italian edition printed at Milan, 
1480, a French edition 1480 (Lyons), a 
Spanish edition 1521. Flemish and Czech 
editions appeared in 1470 and 1510 respec- 
tively. 

MALCOLM Letts. 


COPE’S FORCES: AUGUST 1745, 
(See ante, p. 117.) 


HE bald official statement of the action 
as printed in the London Gazette gave 
no hint of the numbers engaged.3”?_ But the 
Scots Magazine had some figures. When 
once certain adjustments have been made in 
these we can deduce a rather more exact total 
for the northern column. The force for the 
north marched out of Stirling on 19 August. 
Prestonpans was fought—or should we say 
took place—on 21 Sept. The Scots Maga- 
zine for September contained the following 
insertion with regard to the action which the 
Jacobites called Gladsmuir and the Whigs 
called Prestonpans. 


The following seems to be the truest list of the 
regular forces: 


Rank and File 
Murray’s regt. of foot 580 
8 Coys. of Lascelle’s ; 570 
of Guise’s 
5 . of Lee’s 291 
Of the two highland regiments 183 


Gardner’s and Hamilton’s Dragoons — 567 


Exclusive of officers, 2191 
sergeants, drums etc.38 
The two units of horse, Gardiner’s and 
Hamilton’s Dragoons, now the 13th and 14th 
Hussars, were the only horse at the time in 
Scotland. They had taken up their horses 
from grass and come in, Gardiner’s to 
Stirling and Hamilton’s to Leith and the capi- 
tal, the former sending four troops out to 
Perth in order to relieve Colonel Murray's 
46th Foot, who were to march to the north. 
Murray’s Regiment of Foot is not to be 
confused with Lord John Murray's. The 
former was Colonel the Hon. Thomas Mur- 
ray’s®? Regiment, the 46th Foot, now the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, under 
the command, so far as the ‘forty-five is 


37 21-24 Sept. 1745. 

38 Scots Magazine vor. 1745) VII, 440-1. 

39 7th son of Lord Charles Murray, Ist Earl of 
Dunmore. 
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concerned, of Lieut.-Colonel Clayton. The 
jatter regiment, Lord John Murray’s, was the 
43rd, the (“Old”) Highland Regiment. 
Colonel Perigrine Lascells’ Regiment, under 
Colonel Lascells himself, was the 47th Foot, 
now known as the Ist Loyals. Guise’s Regi- 
ment was the 6th Foot, now the Ist Royal 
Welch Regiment; and Lee’s was the 44th, 
whose modern title is the Essex Regiment. 
The half regiment of Lee’s with Cope was 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Hal- 
ket, younger of Pitferran. The other five 
companies were stationed at Berwick and 
therefore altogether outside the Scottish 
command, Although Cope appealed for the 
five Berwick companies to be moved up for 
the protection of the lowlands and the capi- 
tal”? they were never in fact thus advanced. 

By “the two highland regiments” is 
meant the “ additional ” companies of Lord 
John Murray’s 43rd Foot, and the companies 
of Lord Loudoun’s “ New” Highland Regi- 
ment, then just raising. Lord John Mur- 
rays Regiment (the 43rd), sometimes 
referred to as the “ Old Highland Regiment,” 
in order to distinguish it from Lord Lou- 
doun’s*! “ New,” was really General Wade’s 
Independent Companies of the Highland 
Watch raised in 1725 and regimented in 1743, 
then numbered the 43rd in the line, but later 
moved up to the 42nd (the “ forty twa ”) in 
1749 when Oglethorpe’s 42nd was disbanded. 
The “ Old * Highland Regiment had till re- 
cently been known as Sempil’s, after their 
Colonel, who had taken over their command 
from Crawford, but handed over in April‘? 
of this year to Lord John Murray of Pitna- 
cree*S of the 3rd Guards when Sempil took 
over the 25th Foot, the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. 

As regards Lord Loudoun’s “ New” 
Highland Regiment the commissions had not 
been signed until June,44 and Lord Loudoun 


_ % Cope to Tweeddale ii. Aug. 1745. (S. P. Scot 
li, ser: 25:59 and Cope Report 121.) 

41 John, 4th Earl Loudoun (1705-82), represen- 
tative peer of Scotland. 

42 London Gazette 27-30 April 1745. : 

43 Eldest son of the Ist Duke of Athol by his 


‘second wife, and thus half brother of the ig 


Duke of Athol of the Forty-five and of Tullibar- 
dine and Lord George Murray, the latter, Charles 
Edwards’ Lieutenant General. 

44 The commissions for the field officers were 
dated 25 April 1745, and the remainder 8 June. 
(Cal. Treas. Books and Papers 1742-5. 693, and 


es in the Scots Magazine (June 1745) VII. 


was finding some considerable difficulty in 
filling the other ranks. He was finding it 
difficult indeed to raise even his own 
colonel’s company, and to arm them even. 
when they had been raised.*® 

As regards these Prestonpans figures in 
the Scots Magazine—2,191 rank and file— 
William Biggar Blaikie did some work on 
them when he was compiling his I/tinerary 
for the Scottish History Society.47 He 
argued that 2,191 rank and file represented a 
total—inclusive of highlanders—of 2,560 
all ranks. This latter figure he arrived at by 
the simple expedient of making an addition 
of 16 per cent. to the rank and file, a per- 
centage suggested to him by a calculation of 
the proportion of officers, sergeants and 
drums present at Culloden. It will later be ~ 
found that actually this particular assump- 
tion involved him in only a very narrow 
margin of error. There were present, 
however, at Prestonpans, two companies of 
foot, and two units of horse, and a number 
of highlanders, who were absent from the 
march to the north. The foot were two, 
companies of Guise’s 6th (The Welch Regi- 
ment), which unit had been sent in the July 
to relieve Murray’s 46th in the highland forts 
and stations,“® Fort George, Fort Augustus 
and Fort William (with detachments at Mull 
and Bernera) and the barracks at Ruthven in 
Badenoch, 

On 28 August Cope, while en route from 
Stirling to Inverness, took up a company of 
Guise’s from Ruthven, leaving only a ser- 
geant’s command there,*® and on 4 Septem- 
ber a company from Fort George (Inverness) 
leaving one company only in occupation. He 
embarked both these companies at Aber- 
deen for Dunbar.° Hence, they were at 
Prestonpans on 21 September, but not on 
the march from Stirling on 19 August. As 
regards the Highlanders, three companies of 
Lord John Murray’s were, as we have seen, 
in the lowlands at the time of the outbreak; 
Campbell of Inverawe’s Company which had 
been recruited about Inverary in the Camp- 


45 Athol Chronicles (Loudoun to Athol 22 June 
1745) II. 475, and S. P. Scot ii. ser: 25, 37 (Cope 
to Tweeddale 30 July 1745). 

46 S. P. Scot ii. ser: 25:74 (Craigie to Tweed- 
dale 11 July 1745). 

47 Publcns. Ist ser.: XXIII (1897). 90. 

48 S. P. Scot ii. ser: 25:27. (Cope to Tweed- 
dale 13 July 1745.) 


49 Cope Report (own evidence) 31. 
50 Cope Report (own evidence) 33. 
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bell country in the west, Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh’s Company, from Inverness, and 
Murray of Ochtertyre’s from about Perth. 
Inverawe’s Company was sent back into the 
west,°2 and consequently was neither at 
Stirling nor at Prestonpans. Murray of 
Ochtertyre’s Company was present at both, 
and Mackintosh’s Company was present at 
Stirling but not at Prestonpans, as Cope left 
it at Inverness at the beginning of September 
because its interest lay in that part of the 
country. Both Ochtertyre’s and Mackin- 
tosh’s companies on the march north 
deserted at such a rate —“ they mouldered 
away,” said Cope that neither company 
had any substantial strength by the time it 
reached Inverness at the end of August. 

At Inverness Cope found that three com- 
panies of sorts of Loudoun’s had been 
raised there and a fourth joined at Aberdeen 
by 16 September. These Cope brought south 
with him. If the adjustments necessary to 
the Prestonpans figures are made in respect 
of the Highlanders the Dragoons, and 
Guise’s Foot, and about 16 per cent. added 
for officers and N.C.O.s, the final figure for 
the Stirling muster will be about 1,540 all 
ranks, plus the men of the highland units, 
or say 1,740 all told. The figure given in 
respect of the August muster in the Scots 
Magazine, and later repeated in the 
‘History’ compiled therefrom was, as we 
have seen, between 1,500 and 2,000. This, 
therefore, although not very exact was at 
least, so we might assume, calculated from 
reliable contemporary sources, reasonably 
carefully—although with a liberal margin 
for safety. As already stated, George 
Charles, writing in 1816, adopted that esti- 
mate to the exclusion of Home’s lower 
figure55 which certainly had been published 
more recently. But none of the historians 
writing in the years following so closely upon 
Charles, namely Scott, Chambers, and Wat- 
son, saw fit to follow up Charles’ hint. 

As we shall have occasion later to return 
to this particular point, we might now pass 
on to consider other accounts and records 
actually contemporary. These will include 
~ 51 Inverawe’s and Ochfertyre’s Companies had 
just prior to the outbreak been specially engaged 
in attempting to effect the arrests of certain of the 
chiefs. by P. Scot ii. ser: 25:26, 34 etc. 

52 §. P. Scott ii, ser. 25: 104 (‘ Intelligence ’), 30 
1745). 

53 Home 8: 
men.’ 


. Not exceed 


Andrew Henderson, the author of the 
“Edinburgh History”; Lord Elcho who com- 
manded his own troop of Jacobite horse: 
Murray of Broughton, sometime secretary to 
Charles Edward; de Johnstone, his aide-de- 
camp; Michael Hughes, “ a volunteer from 
London ”; and John Home, volunteer and 
later cleri., playwright and historian. To 
start with Murray of Broughton’s “little 
ignorant scholl master,”*4* Andrew Hender- 
son does at least commit himself to exact 
figures, 

On the 19th Cope accompanied by the Earl of 
Lowdon and several officers set out from Edin- 
burgh for Stirling to put himself at the Head of 
the Army which consisted of about 2,191 men in 
all, viz. Murray’s Regiment of Foot, 580 men; 
8 Companies of Lascelle’s; 2 of Guise’s; 5 of 
Lee’s; 183 of the Highlander Regiment, Gardner’s 
and Hamilton’s Dragoons, in all 564 exclusive of 
officers, sergeants and drums.55 

This is the account given by Henderson in 
his first edition. | Henderson claims that 
when he first brought his history out in num- 
bers in Edinburgh he was “ in a very publick 
Station,” and as he put his name to his work 
“every Person of character had full Liberty 
to talk with me concerning it, and if any 
one material fact was omitted, or aught 
that he could declare from his own personal 
knowledge misrepresented, or which he 
could adduce two creditable witnesses to dis- 
prove; I was ready to retract and rectify the 
error.”55 He left this figure, however, sub- 
stantially unchanged. As a matter of fact, 
in his second “ corrected ” London edition, 
and also in the fifth, “‘ revised and corrected ” 
edition,5? he cut his 2,191 down to 2,190 
men, and omitted the figure of 580 as being 
the strength of Murray’s. Elsewhere in each 
of these editions he states categorically that 
when “ Cope marched north, he had only 
about 1,624 foot.”58 At first glance these 
figures have all the appearance of reliability 
and accuracy. But as a matter of fact none 
of the horse, as we have seen, nor any of 
Guise’s foot were at Stirling at all. Further- 
more the source of the “ 183” Highlanders 
is obvious. Henderson’s account then is a 
garble of the Scots Magazine passage in 
respect of August at Stirling and the figures 


54 * Memorials,’ 205. 
55 p. 18. 
56 2nd edition (Preface) p. 
57 2nd ed. pp. 8-9: Sth a alae a new 
work). 
58 Ist ed. p. 45. 2nd ed. p. 32. Sth ed. p. 90. 
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for September at Prestonpans. Thus the 
“2,191 other ranks” at Prestonpans in Sep- 
tember becomes “ about 2,190 men in all” 
at Stirling in August. In other words, for all 
his claims to absolute veracity, he can cer- 
tainly be dismissed at this passage—as in 
some others also—not only as quite inac- 
curate but as inexcusably careless also. 

At about the time under reference, namely 
in the middle of August when both sides 
were mustering, we have the curious situa- 
tion that in the Jacobite camp at Glenfinnan 
there was a Whig officer of the regular 
Army, while in the capital, where for their 
part the Whigs were gathering their forces 
together, there were a number of ardent 
Jacobites who were to play some part, and 
some an important part, in the events which 
were shortly to ensue. Captain Sweetenam 
of Guise’s Regiment, lying with his company 
at the barracks at Ruthven in Badenoch, had 
been ordered by Cope to proceed to Fort 
William. This was ostensibly to take com- 
mand of the additional companies then in 
garrison there. Actually, however, it was 
because of his engineering experience, which 
it was thought would be of value there in 
the event of an early siege.5® Sweetenam, 
however, was waylaid in Lochaber. He was 
captured and was taken a prisoner to the 
Jacobite camp. He had therefore a valuable 
opportunity to acquire exact information as 
to the extent of the muster of the clans in the 
west. Later, by dint of Jacobite generosity 
in the matter, he had the opportunity to 
bring this valuable intelligence to the 
Government forces to the south. This in 
fact he did. He met Cope at Dalnacardoch 


_ in the course of the latter’s march to the 


north to meet the clans. He could give to 
his general therefore a reasonably reliable 
account of the numbers, arms, position, and 
intention of the force opposed to him. On 
the other hand in the capital or about the 
lowlands were such ardent Jacobites as 
Murray of Broughton, Lord Elcho and 
James de Johnstone. These at one time and 
another had open to them much the same 
Opportunity as was open to Captain Sweet- 
enam, namely the chance to calculate more 
or less exactly the strength and rate of 
muster of the Government force. 

John Murray of Broughton reviewing, 
although considerably in retrospect, Charles 


38 Cope Report (Sweetenam’s evidence) 19. 


Edward’s chances from a purely military 
point of view, remarks that: 

Of all the troops then in the pay of Great Britain 
there was not above 7,000 in England, a body no 
more than sufficient to protect the sea-ports against 
smugglers.60 

So far as the northern kingdom was con- 

cerned, 
There was at this time in Scotland not much above 
3,000 men, garrisons excluded,61 and these not 
the best troops in the service, which must be 
allowed not so infinitely superior to the chevalier’s 
little army as to put the fate of the whole king- 
dom upon the precarious footing of a successful 
encounter with them.62 

As regards their being “not the best 
troops in the service,” they were as a matter 
of fact some of the youngest regiments in 
the British Army, and no unit in the northern 
column had at any time seen any active ser- 
vice, while certain of the other companies 
were numerically too weak or else politically 
too unreliable even to be taken out of their 
quarters. Indeed even those who took 
the first brunt, the Royals, were, as the Lord 
President said, “ Without anything Royal 
but the name.” 

So far as Elcho’s account is concerned it 
will be recalled that early on in the pro- 
ceedings when it was learned that Charles 
Edward was in fact proposing to land in 
Scotland after all, Elcho, after imploring 
Murray of Broughton to do his best to per- 
suade Charles Edward to return, set out 
himself for Wemyss Castle. As he was cross- 
ing the Forth from Leith to Kinghorn he 
found himself in the company of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, the Lord President, who 
also was making his way from the capital 
to his seat to the north. The two of them 
discussed together the matter of the coming 
rising. Forbes commented upon the num- 
ber of troops which Cope had available to 
suppress any rising which might ensue. 
Lord Elcho in his account credits Cope with 


60 Memorials 180. 

61 Murray here means excluding the garrisons 
provided by the Invalids, e.g. Edinburgh, Dum- 
barton etc. and not excluding the chain garrisons 
provided by the regulars at Fort William, Fort 
Augustus and Fort George. 

62 Memorials 180. 

63 §. P. Scot ii ser: 25:66 or Cope Report 125. 
(Cope to Tweeddale 13 Aug. 1745.) 

64 Culloden Papers (Duncan Forbes to Mac- 
donald of Sleat 19 Aug. 1745) 376. 

65 Elcho. Intro 71. (The Hon. Evan Chateris’s 
Intro. is based upon Elcho’s unpublished manu- 
script journal.) 
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nearly 1,700 foot. According to his figures 
Lascelle’s men of the 47th, after allowing for 
the two companies detailed for garrison duty 
in Edinburgh Castle,66 numbered 560 all 
ranks. Actually this figure will be found to 
be much too low. He totalled Colonel Mur- 
ray’s whole regiment (the 46th) at 700, a 
figure approximately correct; and Lee’s five 
companies at 350, a figure probably exactly 
correct toa man. As regards the highlanders, 
he admitted only one company of the “ Old ” 
Highland Regiment, which he numbered at 
70 men. He thus, perhaps quite naturally, 
omitted all mention whatsoever of Lou- 
doun’s. 

Elcho’s final account of the force to march 
then was 1,680 foot and 600 horse.’ This 
figure at least as regards the foot, although 
in advance of the usually accepted fourteen 
or fifteen hundred, can certainly be shown 
to be still too low. 

Rupert C. JARVIS. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RESIDENCY CEMETERY, 
LUCKNOW. 


(See ante p. 120.) 


FULLERTON, James (Lieut., 44th Bengal N.I.), 
born in Argyleshire, 30 Aug. 1833, died in 
the defence, 15 Sept. 1857. (B). M wrongly 
has FULLARTON. 

Futon, G(eorge) William) W(right), Capt., 
Bengal Eng., killed during the siege, 14 
Sept. 1857, aged 32. (B). M wrongly has 
Royal Engineers. 

GrpauT,”* A., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or 
died in the Mutiny. (B) 

Gopwyn, see under Goopwyn. 

Goopwyn, Henry, Lieut., Bengal Eng., died 
31 May 1849. (H). M has Gopwyn. 

GorDon, 
at Lucknow, 26 May 1858. 
B 

Gorpon, Julia, child of John H. and Sophia, 
died during the siege. (H) 

Gorpon, Percy Stuart Frederick, child of 
mn H. and Sophia, died 17 March 1862. 

Gorpbon, Sophia, wife of John and Henry, 


‘ i The (Second) Trial of Archibald Stewart. 


67 Elcho op. cit. 241. 

68 Unsigned article, Quarterly Review, June 
1827. Vol. XIX, p. 211. (Republished ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Prose Works’ XIX, 233-367.) 


Hugh, Ensign, 90th L.I., died of | 


died 18 Feb. 1866. (H) 

GOSSERET, see under COSSERAT. 

GraHaM, Georgina Mary Louisa, dau. of 
Lieut. James, 4th Lt. Cavalry, died 27 Sept. 
1857, aged 1 month 4 days. (B). M wrongly 
has GRAHAME. 

GraHAM, Fanny Jane, dau. of Lieut. James, 
4th Lt. Cavalry, died 2 Sept. 1857, aged 
1 year 7 months. (B). M wrongly has 
GRAHAME. 

GraHAM, James, Lieut., 4th (Bengal) Lt. 
Cavalry, died during the siege, 5 Sept. 
1857. Erected by widow. (B). M wrongly 
has GRAHAME. 

GraHaM, James, Lieut., King of Oudh’s ser- 
vice, died 6 Aug. 1874. (A) 

GRAHAM,” Nicol, Lieut., 90th L.L, killed in 
action at Alam Bagh, 23 Sept. 1857. (B). 
M has Nicolas GRAHAME. 

Grant, Aldourie Patrick (Lieut.), 71st Ben- 
gal N.I., killed on duty at Mariaon, 1847. 
(B). H says, died 30 May 1857. 

GranT, Henry, Sapper, 4th Coy., R.E., died 
20 April 1858. (H) 

GREEN,” G(eo) W., Lieut., 13th Bengal N.1., 
fell in the defence. (B) 

Groom,” W. J., Lieut., Ist Madras Fus. fell 
in the suppression of the Mutiny. (B) 
Hai,” E. J., Lieut., Sth Fus., lost his life in 

the operations in or near Lucknow. (B) 

Hate, Frances Ellen, wife of George ‘Her- 
bert, Lieut. and Adjutant, 2nd Oudh LI. 
died in the Garrison on the morning of 
the battle of Chinhat, 1857, aged 20. (B). 
H says, died 30 June 1857. 

Hace, Henrietta Georgina Frances, infant 
dau. of the foregoing, died at Secrora, 
Oudh, 18 April 1857. (B) 

Hate, Kate Caroline Sophia, eldest child of 
the foregoing, died in the Garrison, 23 
Sept. 1857. (B) 

HALForD, William Hamilton, Colonel, com- 
manding 71st Bengal N.I., died at Luck- 
now, 27 July 1857, from effects of siege. 
Erected by widow. (B) 

HALL, Michael, died 27 Nov. 1859. (H). 
Harcoop,* W., Lieut., 1st Madras Fus., fell 
during suppression of the Mutiny. (B) 

HENNIKER, see under ANDERSON. 

Hut, Catherine, wife of Serjt., R.A. 
died 24 Nov. 1873. (A) 

Hitton, Edward Henry, M.V.O., landed 
proprietor, died 19 Dec. 1922. (H) 

Hitton, Ellen Saunders, wife of the fore- 
going, died 24 Jan. 1910. (H) 
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Huon, Hannah Elizabeth, wife of W., died 
16 Dec. 1907. (H) 
HILTON, Jane, wife of W., died 9 Aug. 1893. 


a Maude Jane, dau. of E. H. and 
Ellen, died 16 July 1883. (AH). 

HitTon, William, staff of La Martiniere 
School, died 20 Sept. 1885. (H). 

Horr, Edward R. Hall, Uncovenanted Ser- 
vice, died 17 July 1884. (A) 

HuxuaM, Ellen Frances, dau. of Lieut. and 
Mrs. G. C., 48th Bengal N.I., died in the 
Residency, 9 Aug. 1857, aged 114 months. 


(B) 

INGLIS,” R(obert) L(oveday), Ensign, 13th 
Bengal N.I., fell in the defence. (B, which 
in a note gives his father’s name as INNES). 
M has A. R. INGLIs. 

INNES, see under INGLIS. 

IRELAND, Gerald Hartwell, son of W., died 
4 June 1910. (A) 

IRELAND, James A. W., son of W., died 11 
June 1909. (A) 

IRELAND, Leslie Lionel, son of W., died 27 
‘May 1910. (A) 

IRELAND, Maude Hilda, dau. of W., died 1 
Nov. 1909. (H) 

IRELAND, William, late Residency-keeper, 
died 9 June 1914. (AH) 

Jounson,* A. E., Capt., Sth Fus., died in 
operations in or near Lucknow. (B) 
Joyce, M. R., Uncovenanted Service (no 

date). (H) 

Joyce, R. C., Uncovenanted Service, died 13 
Dec. 1890. (H) 

Kenny,” H., Ensign, 84th Regt., killed or 
died in the Mutiny. (B) 

Kirwan, Hyacinth, Rev., Chaplain of 2nd 
Divn. of Besieging Army, died at Luck- 
now, 3 April 1858. Erected by Rev. H. 
Smitn, D.D., Chaplain of the Field Hos- 
pital. (B) 

Lawrence, Henry (Montgomery) (Sir), born 
20 June 1806, died 4 July 1857. (B). M 
has 28 June 1806. 

L’EsTRANGE,” J. W., Capt., 5th Fus., fell in 
Operations in or near Lucknow. (B) 
Lewin, Edith Scot, dau. of Lieut. Edward 
Powney, q.v.; died within the entrench- 
ment, 20 Aug. 1857, aged 1 year 7 

months, (B) 

Lewin, Edward Powney, Lieut., Bengal Art., 
killed at his post the Cawnpore Battery, 
26 July 1857, aged 24 years 11 months. 
(B). Also on regimental memorial. 


Lucas, Fitzherbert Dacre, formerly Capt., 
Tipperary Militia Art.; 3rd son of Rt. 
Hon. Edward of Castle Shane, Monaghan. 
Born Aug. 1823. Travelling in India when 
Mutiny broke out, his services were 
accepted as a volunteer by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. Mortally wounded at last 
sortie of Garrison, 29 Sept. 1857. (B) 

McFar.an, John B. M., 4th Coy., R.E., died 
15 June 1858. (H) 

MacGRENNAN, Dina, wife of J. F., died 13 
Nov. 1857. (H) 

MacGRENNAN, John FitzOwen, Uncoven- 
anted Service, died 14 Sept. 1871. (H) 
MatteT, A. R., Lieut., 38th Regt., died 

1858. (HA) 

MARSHALL, William, opium contractor, died 
13 July 1857, of a wound received while 
defending Sago’s Garrison. Erected by 
widow and daughter. (B). See also under 
SANSON. 

Mayer, C. R. J., died 19 July 1857. (M). A 
mistake for C. R. J. MORGAN, q.v. 

Maysury,” R., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or 
died during Mutiny. (B) 

Monks, William, Colour-Serjt., No. 3 Coy., 
8th Bn., Royal Art., died 13 July 1858. 
(A) 

Moorsom, W. R., Lieut., 52nd Regt., 
Q.M.G. Ist Divn., killed in action near 
the Iron Bridge, 11 March 1858. (B). M 
wrongly has 83rd Regt. 

MoraGan, Charles Robert John, son of Mr. 
J. J., Barrack-master, Cawnpore, died 19 
July 1857 at Lucknow during the siege, 
aged 13 Months 17 days. (B). HA has 
Robert C. J. M wrongly has C. R. J. 
MAYER. 

Mouttrie,” Arthur, Lieut., 90th L.I., killed 
in action at Lucknow, 26 Sept. 1857. (B) 

Myers, Mary, wife of C., inspector, Tele- 
graph Dept., died 3 Oct. 1860. (H) 

NAZARETH, Elvia Carina, wife of M. V., died 
during the siege, 21 Sept. 1857, aged 36 
years 2 months 8 days. (B). H has Eliza, 
and gives date as 21 Sept. 1871. M has 21 
Sept. 1857. 

NazarReTH, M. V., Uncovenanted Service, 
died 5 Aug. 1890. (A) 

J(ames) G(eorge) S(mith), Brig.- 
Gen., C.B., A.D.C., to the Queen, Ist 
Madras Fus., fell in the suppression of 
the ‘Mutiny. (B) 

NELSON,” R.. Asst. Surgeon, 90th L.I. died 
of fever 18 Aug. 1857. (B) : 
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Nunv,* John Joshua, Lieut., 90th L.L, killed | 


in action at Alam Bagh, 24 Sept. 1857. 
(B) 

OmMANEY, Manaton Collingwood, Esq., for 
26 years in the Bengal Civil Service, 6th 
son of Sir F. M., Kt. and Georgina 
Frances. Born 19 March 1813, died 8 
July 1857 from effects of a round shot in 
the defence. Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, left a widow and 6 children. (B). 
H has OMMANNEY. 

OusELEY, Elizabeth Anne, wife of Ralph, 
Esq., died at Lucknow, 14 Nov. 1857, aged 
24 years 6 months. (B) 

OusELey, Gore, son of the foregoing, died 
20 Sept. 1857. (B) 

OusELEY, Ralph, son of the foregoing, died 
20 Sept. 1857. (B) 

Owen, Arthur, clerk, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s office, Lucknow, died 28 March 
1903. (H) 

PAKENHAM,” R., Capt., 84th Regt., killed or 
died in the Mutiny. (B) 

PERRIN,” James, Brevet-Major, 90th L.I., 
died of wounds at Alam Bagh, 30 Sept. 
1857. (B). M has John. 

Peters, J., Serjt., Lahore Lt. Horse, died 24 
Jan. 1904. (H) 

PINN, John, Sapper, 4 Coy., R.E., died 26 
May 1858. (H) 

POLEHAMPTON, Henry Allnutt, only child of 
Rev. Henry Stedman, born 30 Dec. 1856, 
died 3 Jan. 1857. (B) 

POLEHAMPTON, Henry Stedman, Chaplain of 
Lucknow, born 1 Feb. 1824, died 2 July 
1857. (B). M has Steadman. 

PooLe,” W., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or died 
in the Mutiny. (B) 

PRESTON,” N., Lieut., 90th L.I., died of 
wounds at Alam Bagh, 27 Sept. 1857. (B) 

Quiros, Alick, son of Alfred, died 25 Sept. 
1891. (H) 

Quiros, Dolly, wife of Alfred, died 17 Feb., 
1890. (H) 

QuiERos, Edward A., Inspector, Oudh 
Police, died 1 May 1900. (H) 

Quieros, Felix J., Uncovenanted Service, 
died 22 Oct. 1894. (H) 

Quieros, Nellie, wife of Edward, died 1 Oct. 
1906. (H) 

RADCLIFFE, Charles Wilbraham, Capt., 7th 
Lt. Cavalry, died of wounds, 25 Sept. 
1857, aged 35. Erected by only son, Capt. 
A. W. T., 14th Sikhs. (B) 

Renaup,” G(eorge) C(harles) S(ydenham), 


Major, Ist Madras Fus., fell in suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny. (B). M has initials 
G. L. C. H wrongly has RENAND. 

Ricuarps, H. J., Lieut., 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fus., died 28 May 1858. (H). M has 
died during siege. 

Ricuarps, ‘Mary Ann, wife of Serjt. G., 
Public Works Dept., died 22 June 1863. 
(H) 

RicHarRDs, ——, children (number and sex 
not stated) of the foregoing. (H) 

RICHARDSON,” J. A., Lieut., Ist Madras Fus. 
fell in suppression of the Mutiny. (B) 

Roppy, Ellen, wife of Lieut. P., died 2 
March 1858. (H) 

RouTLerF, William John, Capt., Commis- 
sariat Dept., died 10 Nov. 1912. (H) 
RouTLerF, Amelia, wife of Capt. W., died 

1 April 1912. (HA) 

SAMUELS, Joseph, head clerk, Treasury 
Office, Lucknow, died 8 Jan. 1882. (H) 

SANDWITH,” B., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or 
died in Mutiny campaign. (B) 

SANSON, Anna, mother-in-law of William 
MARSHALL, q.v.; died within the entrench- 
ment, 24 Oct. 1857. (B) 

SAUNDERS,” F., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or 
died in the ‘Mutiny campaign. (B). M 
has initial G. 

SHEPHERD, James S., Capt., 7th Bengal Lt. 
Cavalry, killed in the defence, 26 July 
1857. (B). M gives name wrongly as 
James CHAPMAN. 

Simmons,” J .E., Major, 5th Fusiliers, lost 
his life in operations in or near Lucknow. 
(B). M wrongly has J. E. Swinney, 7th 
Fus. 

Simmons,” A, P., Capt., Bengal Art., died in 
the defence. (B). H has Simmons, M has 
SYMONS. 

SpRINGATE, Richard, Colour-Serjt., 90th L.1., 
died 19 April 1858. (A) 

STAUNTON, James, Residency-keeper, died 2 
June 1899. (H) 

STEPHENSON,” J. L., Lieut.-Col., C.B., 1 
Madras Fus., fell during the Mutiny. (B). 
M gives initials as J. C. 

STRANGWAYS, Mary Hamilton Dunbar, dau. 
of Capt. and Mrs. George, died in the 
Residency during the siege, 17 July 1857, 
aged 2 years 2 months. (B). M wrongly 
gives name as 'Mary DUNBAR. 

SuTTON, Matilda, dau. of Fred, locomotive 
foreman, East Indian Railway, died 1869. 
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suTIoNn, Joseph, locomotive foreman, Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, died 6 Dec. 
1903. (H) 

SynGE,” R. D., Lieut., 90th L.I., died of con- 
sumption at Lucknow, 8 Sept. 1858. (B) 

Tuomas, Cordelia Ellen, wife of Capt. 
Lancelot F. C., Madras Art., died during 
the siege, 16 July 1857, aged 22. (B) 

THOMPSON, Florence Mary, dau. of Mr. 
W. B., died 17 May 1874. (H) 

THORNHILL, John Bensley, Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, born 7 May 1832, died of wounds 
received during the siege, 12 Oct. 1857. (B) 

THORNHILL, Mary Charlotte Bensley, dau. 
of John Bensley and Mary, died 1 Sept. 
1857, aged 6 days. (B) 

Tucker, Howard Henry, son of Mr. G., died 
20 July 1859. (H) 

TURNBULL,” A. M., Capt., 13th Bengal N.1., 
died in the Cawnpore entrenchment. (B) 

WALMSLEY,” ——, Pte., R. Welsh Fus., died 
1857/58. (H) 

WarD, Mary, wife of W. H., died 11 May 
1902. (H) 

Warp, W. H., Uncovenanted Service, died 
24 Dec. 1890. (H) 

WILLIAMS, Edith Gordon, child of Mr. F., 
died 8 Nov. 1861. (A) 

WILLIAMS, Frederick, child of Mr. F., died 

Jan. 1860. (H) 

ILSON, George, Serjt., Bengal Sappers, 
died 1858. (H) 
Wynne, Charles E., Lieut., R.E., died 9 July 

1858. (H) 
(Brigadier) H. BULLOCK. 


DEKKER’S ‘WESTWARD HOE’ AND 
HALL’S ‘ VIRGIDEMIAE.’ 


[N ‘Westward Hoe’ by Dekker and Web- 
, , ster (1607) occurs the following passage : 
I thinke when all’s done, I must follow his 
counsell, and take a patch, I haue had one 
long ere this, but for disfiguring my face: 
yet | had noted that a masticke patch vpon 
some womens Temples, hath bin the very 
theuwme of beauty ” (pp. 297-8). This is 
evidently an echo. of Joseph Hall’s lines in 
Virgidemiae,’ Part ii (1598): 

Or Gellia wore a veluet Mastick-patch 


ven her temples when no tooth did ach, 
n Beauty was her Reume I soone espide, 


Nor could her plaister cure her of her pride. 
(VI. i. 115-8.2 

Memories of Hall’s ‘Byting Satyres’ 
having been stirred, fainter echoes at once 
rise, ‘Were I a poet by Hipocrene | 
sweare, (which was a certayne VVell where 
all the Muses watred) and by Pernassus eke 
I sweare, | would rime you to death with 
praises ” (p. 298). With this compare Hall: 

By the two crownes of Pernasse euer-greene, 

And by the clouen head of Hippocrene 

As I true Poet am, I her auow... 

So Labeo weems it my eternal] shame 

To proue I neuer earnd a Poets name. 

But would I be a Poet if I might ...? 

(VI. i. 179-87.) 

And then, still in the same passage, we 
find: “what need one woman doate vpon 
one Man? Or one man be mad like Orlando 
for one woman? ” (p. 298). The mention of 
the mad Orlando comes into the writer’s 
mind because he has recently read in Hall’s 
list of possible subjects for poems: 

How the mad Riuall of fayre Angelice 

Was Phisick’t from the new-found Paradice. 

(VI. i. 227-8.) 

These passages, I submit, show that the 
writer, whether Dekker or Webster, had read 
‘ Virgidemiae ’ recently enough to have in his 
mind memories still so linked that when one 
came up into his consciousness it drew others 
with it. Probably he had not read it recently 
enough to be aware of the source of his 
thoughts. 

The passages I shall now quote are by no 
means obviously indebted to Hall. Indeed, 
without the evidence just given, they would 
certainly not be worth a second glance. 
They are, however, just the sort of echo one 
would expect to occur in the circumstances, 
and I collect them for what they are worth. 
W.H. “1 wil make more hast home than a 

Stipendary Swizzer does after hees paid.” 
(p. 297.) 

V. Straight pressed for a 
pay... (IV. iv. 54.) 

W.H. “men and women are borne, and come 
running into the world faster then Coaches 
doe into Cheap-side vppon Symon and 
Iudes day.” (p. 299.) 

al’ Or hires a Friezeland Trotter halfe yarde 


hungry Swizzers 


deepe, 
To drag his Tumbrell through the staring 
Cheape. (V. iv. 13.4.) 

W.H. “the way-through Paules: euery wench 
take a piller, there clap on your Maskes: 
your men will bee behind you, and before 
your prayers be halfe don . . . ” (p. 300.) 


1 Quotations are from ‘ Dekker’s Dramatic 


2 Quotations are from ‘ Virgidemiarum, the three 
last Bookes,’ 1599. 
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V. Which I haue done with as deuout a cheere 

As he that rounds Poules-pillers in the eare, 

Or bends his hams down in the naked 
Queare. (V. iii. 19-21.) 

“ Haue all the art to hood-winke wise men 
thus? And (like those builders of Babels 
Tower) to speake vnknowne tongues? .. . 
(p. 300.) 

Vz And now of late did many a learned man 
Serue  thirtie yeares  Prenti-ship with 

Priscian, 

But now can euery Nouice speake with ease 

The far-fetch’d language of  th’-Anti- 

podes... 

Bibinus selfe can haue ten tongues in one, 

But in all Ten not one good tongue alone. 

(VI. i. 135-44.) 
- “Tle build Chimnies with Tobacco but Ile 
smoake some...” (p. A 
Vz Not halfe that smoke from all his chym- 


W.#H. 


_Neies goes 
Which one Tabacco-pipe driues through his 
nose. (IV. ii. 73-4.) 
W.H. “ Come: 


Meander dry .. .” 
(The context is a meeting of city wives and 
théir lovers.) 

V. Tyber the famous sinke of Christendome 

Turne thou to Thames, & Thames runn to- 

wards Rome: 

What euer damned streame but thine were 

meete 

To quench his lusting liuers boyling heate? 

(IV. i. 134-7.) 
For welthy Thames to change his lowly 
Rhene. (V. iii. 87.) 

Meander ... (IV. iii. 77.) 

“your Italians in general are so Sun-burnt 
with these Dog-daies that your great Lady 
there thinkes her husband loues her not 
if hee bee not Iealious.” (p. 321.) 

Vz Thy double draught may quench his dog- 

daies rage 

With some stale Bacchis . . . (The reference 

is to lust.) (IV. i. 138-9.) 
. “When he had climb’d vp this Oy lad- 


drinke vp Rhene, Thames and 
311.) 


W.H. 


der of preferment ...” (p. 342. 
Vv. Fooles, they may feed with words & liue 
by ayre, 
That climbe to honour by the Pulpits 
stayre. (IV. ii. 101-2.) 
. “Play you louzie Hungarians.” 
musicians.) (p. 350.) 
V. So sharpe and meager that who should 
them see 
Would sweare they lately came from Hun- 
gary. (V. ii. 95-6.) 
W.H. “ Magera.” (To a procuress.) (p. 350.) 
Some Megara in Tragedie. 


3. 6. 
W.#H. “wy Lena.” 


(To poor 


(To a procuress.) 
p. 
V. When writhen Lena makes her sale-set 


showes 
Of wooden Venus... (IV. i. 140-1.) 


Of these echoes it will be noticed that 


II, ii; one in V. i; and three in V, ii. Having 
made this list I turn to the critics and find 


that, apart from Fleay, who assgns I-III to 
Webster, they all agree in leaving these 
scenes to Dekker. I lay no stress on such 
faint and uncertain eches, but it is interesting 
to see that the distribution of them through 
the play supports the division between Web. 
ster and Dekker arrived at by other methods, 


A. DAVENPoRT. 
Wigan. 


THE GOBION FAMILY OF HORTON, 
ETC., CO. NORTHAMPTON. 1199-1327, 


(exe. 158). 


AT the above-given reference I sought 

information as to the identity of two 
ladies, each bearing the surname Gobion and 
being respectively :— 

(1) Margaret née Gobion, who married 
Roger de Heyford, of Heyford, Harleston, 
etc., Co. Northampton, of temp. King John 
(1199-1216), and by him became the mother 
of Agnes née de Heyford, wife of the Feudal 
Baron Hugh de Morewic (ob. 1260-1)—of 
Chevington, Co. Northumberland, and also, 
in right of the said Agnes his wife, of Hey- 
ford, Harleston, etc., aforesaid—and mother 
by him of (int. al.) Sibil née de Morewic 
(1248-1298), who c. 1269 married Sir Roger 
de Lumley, Knight (born probably c. 1245 
and still living in 1277-8) of Generation VI 
(not VII, as inadvertently printed at cxc, 159) 
of the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley 
of Lumley-on-the-Weare, Co. Durham, and 
by him became the mother of Generation 
VII of the Lumley Family, consisting of (1) 
Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight (born 1272), 
Ancestor of the Earls of Scarbrough, (2) 
Roger (sometimes styled Sir Roger) de Lum- 
ley (born c. 1275), Founder in March 1305/6 
of the Northamptonshire Branch of the 
Lumley Family, and (3) Margaret née de 
Lumley; 

(2) Margery Gobion who in 1327 was 
assessed under Knaptoft, Co. Leicester, in 
respect of her moveable goods and personal 
property there and who may well therefore 
have been residing there at that time. 


Aid from Divers Quarters 
Several readers of that earlier article have 


| kindly sought to help me; notably Mr. H.C. 
seven occur in ‘ Westward Hoe,’ IT, i; one in , 


Anprews, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Sec. of the 


East Herts Archeological Society; MR. G. 
A. Mortarty, F.S.A., of “Kennelbrook, 
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Ogunquit, Maine, US.A., author of an 
account of the Gobion Family, published in 
‘The New England Historic Genealogical 
Register,’ Vol. 79 (1925), pp. 359 sqq., and 
himself a descendant of that family; Mr. 
Ivan J. O’DELL, M.A., presently of Lenton, 
Co, Nottingham, but whose home is close to 
Higham Gobion, Co. Bedford, hereinafter 
referred to; and Mr. G. F. NoRMAN TAYLOR, 
presently of Reading, Co. Berks, himself a 
descendant of the le Botiller-cum-Gobion 
marriage which I mentioned. 

Moreover, I have been lent a manuscript 
note-book written by the late Rev. J. H. 
Green, M.A., who was Rector of Knaptoft 
aforesaid (including Mowsley) from 1876 to 
1915, in which year he retired to Oxford, 
entitled ‘ Notes on Knaptoft’ and contain- 
ing a request “ that these notes may be kept 
in the chest with the Registers at Mowsley 
so that the Rectors of Knaptoft may be able 
to know something of the history of Knap- 
toft.” Would that all incumbents would 
go and do likewise! . 

This MS. note-book deals, largely, with 
the history of five families successively 
associated with Knaptoft, namely, those of 
De Merley,! Gobion, Paynell, Kinnesman, 
and Turpin, and sets out their respective 
Pedigrees as drawn up from a variety of 
sources, 

For the history of the Gobion family he 
states his sources to have been: —Chauncey 
and Clutterbuck’s ‘History of Herts,’ s.n. 
Watton; R. C. C[hester] Waters’ ‘ Genealogi- 
cal Memoirs’; and Nichols’ ‘ History of 
Leicestershire,’ from which last he quotes the 
Pedigree of Gobion. 

In addition I have received from the above- 
mentioned Mr. ANDREWS some extracts 
from the Pedigree of Gobion of Higham 
Gobion aforesaid as given in R. C. Chester 
Waters’ ‘Memoirs of the Family of Chester 
of Chicheley,’ Vol. i, p. 155, which at one 
point is more informative than is Nichols. 

Premising that I am no great admirer of 
Nichols as an accurate historian—and I say 
this because of the completely inaccurate 
account which he has given of the Hortons 
of Gumley (close to Knaptoft and Mowsley), 


1 This is the family concerning which Mr. J. 
SeTON ANDERSON was enquiring in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ 29 Jan., 1944, at page 72. For its history 
Mr. Green relies, in the main, upon the ‘ Brink- 
burn Chartulary’ and Hodgson’s ‘History of 
Northumberland.’ 


Co. Leicester*—and premising further that I 
desire to be as brief as possible, I will con- 
fine myself to the barest outline of the 
history of the Gobions. 


The Gobion Family and its Pedigree. 


The earliest recorded member of the 
family appears to have been one who fought 
at Hastings in 1066, whereafter the family 
settled in Co. Hertford where Gobion’s 
Manor in Stapleford still exists. But its 
activities soon spread further afield, as will 
readily be seen from the Pedigree, com- 
mencing with Hugh Gobion the First, which 
here follows in narrative form:— 

I. — Hugh Gobion the First, who was 
living, of Northampton, in 1130. He was 
mesne lord of Higham Gobion aforesaid and 
of Streatley, likewise in Co. Bedford, and of 
Horton and Yardley Gobion and Gobion 
Manor, called “The Grange,’ outside the 
East gate of Northampton, temp. Henry I 
(1130-1135). He is thought to have died c. 
1165. By —— née ——, his wife, he had 
issue — 

Il. — Richard Gobion the First, of the 
Town of Northampton and of Horton, Co. 
Northampton, who was living in 1165 and 
was dead before 1185 and who, by Beatrice 
née ——, his wife, who survived him, had 
issue (per Nichols, op. cit.) three sons, pre- 
sently to be mentioned, but (per Chester 
Waters, op. cit.) far greater issue, namely 
thirteen children, of Whom seven were sons 
and six (all unnamed) were daughters. The 
three sons given by Nichols were : —Richard, 


2 I have written the correct history of the Hor- 
tons of Gumley in the closing section of my 
article entitled “ The Hortons of Leicestershire : 
The Three Lines: (1) The Mowsley Line: Pedigree 
recorded at the College of Arms in 1938; (2) The 
Saddington Line: Sprung of the Mowsley Line; 
with Tentative Chart; (3) The Gumley Line: 
Sprung of the Saddington Line: Their Correct 
History, with Chart,” published in ‘ The Transac- 
tions of the Leicestershire Archzological Society, 
Vol. XXIII, Part 1, 1946, pp. 1-27, and republished 
thence as an independent pamphlet (Leicester: W. 
Thornley & Son, Bowling Green Street; price 
4s. 6d. net) in December, 1946; reviewed ante, at 
page 131. 

3 Mr. Moriarty informs me that she was 
Beatrice née de Lucelles, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh de Lucellés of Streatley, Faldo and Sharpen- 
hoe, Co. Bedford, and that it was through this 


marriage that the Gobion acquired their fees in 
Co. Bedford. He adds that in the ‘ Rotuli de 
Dominibus’ of 1185 (Pipe Roll Society) this Bea- 
trice is stated to have been 40 years of age at that 
time and to have seven sons and six daughters. 
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of whom presently, Henry of Yardley 
Gobion, and Ralph who was Prior of Tyne- 
mouth until 1216 when he retired to the 
Abbey of St. Albans, where he died. Mr. 
Moriarty informs me that one of the four 
other sons was Hugh who died s.p. in his 
father’s lifetime. To return to the eldest of 
such three sons so mentioned by Nichols : — 
Ill. — Richard Gobion the Second— 
called “ Richard Gobion I” in and for the 
purposes of my article on ‘The Hortons of 
Leicestershire ’ published in the Transactions 
of the Leicestershire Archeological Society, 
1941-2, and thence re-issued as an inde- 
pendent pamphlet (Leicester: W. Thornley 
& Son, Bowling Green Street; post-free 
2s. 9d.) late in 1942—who in 1216 joined the 
Rebel Barons and in consequence suffered 
forfeiture of his estates, which however were 
restored to him in the following year (1217), 
and who by his hereinafter mentioned mar- 
riage—to which in my above-mentioned 
article and pamphlet I was able to assign the 
date c. 1220—obtained the Manor of Knap- 
toft, Co. Leicester, aforesaid (but, as I 
therein showed, without the advowson of 
Knaptoft), and who, dying in 1230, left issue 
by Agnes née de Merley, his wife (a sister 
of Roger de Merley the Second, ob. 1239, 
and a daughter of Roger de Merley the 
First, ob. 1188)—to whom Nichols, op. cit., 
gives no Christian name, and to whom Mr. 
Green, op. cit., gives the name Margery in 
reliance on the De Banco Roll 145 of 
Michaelmas 31 Edw. I (i.e. Michaelmas 1303, 
not 1302, as I stated in my earlier article), 
309 d, Leyc, as copied apparently by him- 
self, but to whom I gave the name Agnes 
in reliance upon that self-same De Banco 
Roll of Michaelmas 1303 as cited in the late 
G. F. Farnham’s ‘ Leicestershire Medieval 
Village Notes, Vol. v, pp. 387 sq.4 — four 
sons, namely:—Hugh, of whom pre- 
sently, Anselm, who in 1237 (not as per 
Nichols, op. cit., 1235) became Rector of 
Knaptoft on presentation by the said Roger 
de Merley the Second, Richard, to whom 
for fear of creating confusion in the genera- 
tions I refrain from giving a number and who 
died in 1257, and William, afterwards of 
Long Horsley. The eldest of such four 
was :— 
_ IV. — Hugh Gobion the Second—called 


_4 Mr. Moriarty agrees with me that her Chris- 
tian name was, as I gave it, Agnes. 


“Hugh Gobion,” without any numeral in 
and for the purposes of my said article and 
pamphlet on the Hortons—who paid his 
relief (or succession duty) on 27 December 
1230 and—as I there showed—at some date 
after 1237 and, doubtless, after the death of 
the said Roger de Merley the Second (ob, 
1239) and, probably, at the hands of the 
latter’s son Roger de Merley the Third (ob, 
1266), obtained the advowson of Knaptoft 
aforesaid, and who in Lent of 1264 was with 
Simon de Montfort the younger in 
Northampton Castle when it was taken by 
the King’s forces, in consequence whereof 
he suffered forfeiture of his estates which 
were still in the King’s hands in 1269 but 
which he later redeemed under the Dictum 
of Kenilworth. 

It is this Hugh Gobion the Second who is 
believed to have built the Church (or 
“* Capella ’’) of Mowsley—which was at that 
= a hamlet of Knaptoft—and he died in 
1275. 

By Matilda née , his wife, he had 
issue three sons and (per Mr. G. A. 
MoriaRTy) a daughter; such three sons 
being:—Richard, of whom presently, 
Roger, of whom nothing is _ recorded, 
and Hugh, to whom, for the like fear as 
aforesaid (namely, the fear of creating 
confusion in the generations), I refrain 
from giving a number and who had Shil- 
vington in “ Humberland” by his father’s 
gift and had issue by Jane (née) Morrel, 
his wife, a daughter Margaret née 
Gobion who married Sir Robert Ogle. The 
daughter of the said Hugh and Matilda 
Gobion was (per Mr. Moriarty) Joan née 
Gobion, who married Sir John de Morteyne 
of Marston Mortayne and Tillsworth, Co. 
Bedford, from which marriage Mr. 
Moriarty himself descends. 


The said eldest son was :— 


V. — Richard Gobion the Third—called 
“Richard Gobion II” in and for the pur- 
poses of my said article and pamphlet on the 
Hortons—who was born c. 1245, was aged 30 
at his father’s death in 1275, was in 1295 
summoned amongst the Barons to attend the 
King with horses and men at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and died in 1300. By Margery née 
——. his wife (who shortly after his death 
married, secondly, Ralph le Botiller the 
elder, of whom more presently) ‘he had only 
female issue, two daughters, namely :— 
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VI. — 

(1) Hawise (Avice) née Gobion, born 
(per Chester Waters, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 138 
sq.) 29 September 1282, who, before her said 
father’s death, married Ralph le Botiller the 
younger (of Northbury, Co. Stafford, per 
‘The Victoria County Histories: Stafford, 
Vol. iv, p. 260, and ob. March 1342, per 
Chester Waters, loc. cit.), and who, as her 
share of her father’s estates, had Higham 
Gobion and Streatly aforesaid (both in Co. 
Bedford), and (per ‘V.C.H.: Stafford,’ loc. 
cit.) died in 1361;—and: 

(2) Elizabeth née Gobion, born c. 1287 
and (per ‘ V.C.H.: Stafford,’ loc. cit.) aged 
13 at her father’s death in 1300, who there- 
after and before the above-mentioned De 
Banco Roll of Michaelmas 1303 married 
Thomas Paynell, and who, as her share of 
her father’s estates, had Knaptoft aforesaid 
in Co. Leicester, Horton aforesaid in Co. 
Northampton, and a Manor in Northampton 
itself. 

Such Two Ralphs le Botiller. 


So far so good; and the daylight seems to 
be approaching. 

But I should like here to pause for a 
moment, to enquire what was the relation- 
ship between the said Ralph le Botiller the 
younger, who thus before 1300 had married 
the said Hawise (Avice) née Gobion, and the 
said Ralph le Botiller the elder who, as shown 
in my earlier article, had by Michaelmas of 
31 Ed. I (ite. Michaelmas 1303, not Michael- 
mas 1302 as therein stated) become the 
second husband of her mother, Margery 
Gobion, widow. 

Here I find myself in doubt;—for I am 
confronted by two diverse statements. 

Chester-Waters, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 138 
sq., Styling the husband of the said Hawise 
(Avice) née Gobion as “Sir Ralph le 
Boteler,” gives him as son and heir of “ Sir 
Ralph le Boteler, Knight,” who jure uxoris 
was of Pulverbatch, Co. Salop, and of Nor- 
bury, Co. Stafford, and who died in 1307, by 
Matilda née de Marmion, his wife, daughter 
and co-heiress of. Philip de Marmion (ob. 
1292) of Tamworth Castle, Co. Warwick, by 
Joan née de Kilpec, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh de Kilpec of Kilpec, Co. Salop, and of 


_ Pulverbatch aforesaid and Norbury afore- 


said, his wife. 
On the other hand, however, Mr. G. F. N. 
Taylor above-mentioned — himself, as al- 


| ready stated, a descendant of the le Botiller 
cum Gobion marriage —informs me that 
his Pedigree differs therefrom, the Genera- 
tions in his Pedigree running, so far as here 
relevant, as follows, namely : 


1.—Ralfe le Botiler (sic: one 1), Lord and 
Baron of Wem jure uxoris, who, by Maud 
née Pantolph, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam Pantolph, Lord of Wem, had issue three 
sons, of whom the eldest was: 

Il—wWilliam le Botiler, Baron of Wem, 
who, by Margery, daughter of Richard, Earl 
of Arundel, his wife, had issue two sons, of 
whom the younger was: 

Ill.—Sir Ralph le Botiler, returned Lord of 
Woodhall, who, by Hawise née Gobion, 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard Gobion 
(son of Hugh Gobion), his wife, had issue: 

IV.—Sir Ralph le Botiler, Knight, who, by 
Maude (Matilda) née Marmion, daughter of 
Sir Philip Marmion, his wife, had issue two 
sons, of whom the younger was: 

V.—Ralph le Botiler, of Woodhall, who, 
by Katherine née Kilpeck (sic), his wife, had 
issue, whom, however, I need not here pur- 
sue. 

If Chester Waters is right, then Hawise 
(Avice) née Gobion’s step-father must have 
been her own said husband’s father, and 
therefore, her own father-in-law. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Taylor is right, 
then her step-father must have been her 
said husband's paternal grandfather, which 
off-hand seems less likely. 

Can any of my readers tell me which of 
oe two is right? It would be interesting to 

now. 


Gobion Records of 1303 and 1311-12. 

To return now to the Gobions. Mr. 
Green in his said manuscript note-book 
writes as follows: 

“In 1303 there was a law-suit in the Court 
of Common Pleas (Master of the Rolls 
Series, page 426), in which Ralph le Boteler 
the younger and Hawise his wife and 
Thomas Paynell and Elizabeth his wife 
brought an assize (action) of ‘darein pre- 
sentment ’ against Ralph le Boteler the elder 
and Margery his wife, wherein Ralph le 
Boteler and Hawise his wife were non-suited. 

“Thomas Paynell and Elizabeth asked 
that the advowson of the Church of Knap- 
toft might be adjudged to be theirs because 
Richard Gobion, Elizabeth's father, had 
presented John le Steveyr: and he being 
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dead they urged that they had the right of | 


presentation. 

“The other side”—namely, Ralph le 
Boteler the. elder and Margery his wife— 
“tried to show that the advowson did not 
go with the Manor, and asserted that 
Robert” (clearly, as Mr. Green thought 
and stated, a slip in the record for Roger, 
ie. Roger de Merley) “ gave the Manor in 
frank marriage to his daughter Margery” 
(sic) “on her marriage with Richard 
Gobion "—i.e., Richard Gobion the Second, 
called “ Richard Gobion I” in and for the 
purposes of my said article and pamphlet on 
the Hortons—“ great-grandfather of Eliza- 
beth who married Thomas Paynell, but 
retained the advowson for himself. 

“One of the Judges says that, on the 
death of Richard Gobion” —i.e., Richard 
Gobion the Third, called “ Richard Gobion 
Ti” in and for the purposes of my said 
article and pamphlet on the Hortons—in 
1300, “the Court assigned to Elizabeth his 
daughter for her dower a one-third of the 
Manor and a long while afterwards on her 
entreaty the remaining two-thirds in ex- 
change for other tenements she held in 
dower; and that the advowson was not 
assigned. 

“ Asseby, Elizabeth’s lawyer,’ however, 
“ denied this.” 

Mr. Green ends his citation with the 
words: “The result of the case is not given.” 

In view of what I have already stated 
under Richard Gobion the Second—the 
“ Richard Gobion I” of my said article and 
pamphlet on the Hortons—and under Hugh 
Gobion the Second—the only Hugh Gobion 
of my said article and pamphlet on the 
Hortons—one matter is clear, namely, that 
the de Merleys did not part with the advow- 
son of Knaptoft Church to the Gobions at 
the time thus suggested by Ralph le Botiller 
the elder and Margery (the widow of Richard 
Gobion the Third) his wife, but only parted 
with it at a later date, namely to Hugh 
Gobion the Second between 1237 when it was 
still in the hands of Roger de Merley the 
Second (see above, under Richard Gobion 
the Third) and 1266; but, apparently, the 
Defendants—Ralph le Botiller the elder and 
Margery his said wife—had forgotten what 
had actually happened, though their inac- 
curacy in such regard did not really matter, 
because it is obvious that, whatever the 
actual facts of the earlier past, both the 


— 


Manor and the advowson together had come 
into the hands of Richard Gobion the Third, 
Mr. Green did not stay his recording hand 
at the year 1303, for he adds: 
“In 1311” or—rather, as he should have 
written, in 1311-12; see below—* it appears 
by a legal process in which Thomas Paynell 


! and Elizabeth his wife were querents, and 


Ralph le Boteler and Hawise his wife were 
respondents, concerning certain lands and 
tenements in the town of Northampton, 
Knaptoft Manor, 10/- in Mowsley, and 
Skylington in Lincolnshire, that Margery, 
widow of Richard Gobion”—i.e.. Richard 
Gobion the Third, the “ Richard Gobion II” 
of my said article and pamphlet onthe Hor- 
tons—‘“‘held them for her life, and that 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Paynell, was the 
next heir.” 

For this case he cites “Rot. Fin. § 
Edward II,” which means some date between 
8 July 1311 and 7 July 1312. 

Some writers suggest that Margery, the 
said widow of Richard Gobion (and also 
widow of Ralph le Botiller the elder) was 
dead at this date. Others appear to suggest 
the contrary, and it is amongst these latter 
that I find myself ranged;——and this brings 
me to my resultant conclusions. 


Resultant Conclusions 

Reverting now to the Queries raised in 
my earlier article, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the Answers must be, that: — 

Answer to Query (1):—Margaret née 
Gobion, who married Roger de Heyford of 
temp. King John (who reigned 1199-1216) 
was one of the six unnamed daughters of 
Richard Gobion the First by Beatrice née 
de Lucelles, his said wife; — and: 

Answer to Query (2):—Margery Gobion, 
who in 1327 was assessed under Knaptoft 
aforesaid in respect of her moveable goods 
and personal property there and who may 
well therefore have been residing there at 
that time, can only have been—for appar- 
ently there was no other Margery Gobion 
living at the time—the Margery, née —, 
who was wife and widow successively of 
Richard Gobion the Third (the “ Richard 
Gobion II” of my said article and pamphlet 
on the Hortons: ob. 1300) and of Ralph le 
Botiller the elder (ob., per Chester Waters, 
loc. cit., in 1307), and that, after the death 
of her said second husband, she probably 
went to reside in the Gobions’ Manor of 
Knaptoft which was hers for life, and there, 
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not unnaturally and, indeed, in keeping with | 
the apparent custom of those far-away times, | 


resided under the surname of her said first | 
| 


husband, who had owned the Manor, 
and was there so residing in 1327, and that 
probably—in view of the fact, disclosed in 
my said article and pamphlet on the Hor- 
tons, her name did not appear amongst those 
who in 1332 were assessed under Knaptoft in 
respect of their moveable goods and personal 
property there—she there died between 1327 


and 1332. 
L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF AN EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY PLAY.—In the 
handlist to his ‘ History of Late Eighteenth 
Century Drama,’ 1750-1800 Professor Allar- 
dyce Nicoll mentions an anonymous his- 
torical tragedy ‘* Alfred,’ published in 1789. 
It is also listed (again anonymously) in the 
‘Stage Cyclopaedia,’ where it is stated that it 
was acted in Sheffield. Recently, while 
looking through a manuscript of Joseph 
Hunter at the British ‘Museum (Add. MS. 24, 
440, p. 60) I came upon the following entry: 
Ebenezer Rhodes was an intimate acquaintance 
of Montgomery and author of a tragedy founded 
upon the story of Alfred, which was presented at 
the Theatre, Sheffield, 28th October, 1788, with no 
great success It was published and a friendly at- 
tempt was made to attract the public attention by 
a recommendatory analysis of it in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Ebenezer Rhodes was a Sheffield scissor- 
smith who became Master Cutler in 1808. 
The Montgomery mentioned is, of course, 
James Montgomery, proprietor of the 
Sheffield Iris newspaper. Hunter gives cer- 
tain biographical details of Ebenezer 
Rhodes, adding, “Mr. Rhodes had, when 
young, a strong passion for the stage and 
has several times appeared before a Sheffield 
audience. He played the hero of his own 
tragedy.” The notice in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Vol. lix, p. 36) states that the 
play ran for two successive nights only and 
on each occasion the profits from it 
amounted to less than six pounds over and 
above the expenses. Further details about 
Rhodes will appear in an article of mine 
entitled ‘ Sheffield Theatres in the Eighteenth 
Century ’ to appear in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Transactions of the Hunter 
Archaeological Society of Sheffield, 


Readers’ Queries. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


WHo SAID IT FIRST?—Reading—or 


rather re-reading—two favourite books 
of mine within a week of each other, proof 
was given to me once again that no good 
thing is ever quite new. 

One of the most characteristic replies of 
Whistler to the Attorney-General (Sir John 
Holker) in the course of his cross-examina- 
tion during the Whistler v. Ruskin case in 
1877 is thus related by William Gaunt in 
‘The Aesthetic Adventure ’ (Cape: 1945): 


Whistler was then further cross-examined by the 
Attorney General as to the “ Black and Gold”; 
and again the Attorney General found that he had 
met his match in the verbal fence. “Do you 
think you could make me see beauty in that pic- 
ture?”’ asked the Attorney General. It was a prime 
opportunity for the monocle; for the expressive 
pause; for a survey of the Attorney General who 
expected perhaps to ensnare the artist into some 
confused explanation of the nature of beauty. A 
long pause, during which a concentrated mockery 
and contempt could be flashed across the court- 
room. ‘“ It would be impossible for me to explain 
to you, I am afraid.” 


In a collection of the late Augustine 
Birrell’s essays— In the Name of the Bod- 
leian ’ (Eliot Stock: 1905) will be found an 
account of Birrell’s father-in-law, Frederick 
Locker (1821-1895), collector and t (or, 
perhaps, in view of ‘London Lyrics,’ and 
other vers de société, poet and collector). 
Here is an extract from one of the most de- 
lightful and perceptive of essays: 


My father-in-law was only once in the witness- 
box. I had the felicity to see him there. It was 
a dispute about the price of a picture, and in the 
course of his very short evidence he hazarded the 
opinion that the grouping of the figures (they were 

rtraits) was in bad taste. The Judge, the late 

r. Justice Cave, an excellent lawyer of the old 
school, shouted out, “Do you think you could 
explain to me what is taste?” Mr. Locker sur- 
veyed the Judge through the eye-glass which 
seemed almost part of his being, with a glance 
modest, deferential, deprecatory, as if suggesting 
“Who am / to explain anything to you?” but at 
the same time critical, ironical, and humorous, It 
was but for one brief moment; the eye-glass 
dropped, and then came the mournful answer, as 
from a man baffled at all points: ‘“ No, my Lord, 
I should find it impossible.” The Judge grunted 


a ready, almost a cheerful assent. 

The inevitable question arises: Who said 
it first? Personally I like to think that two 
quick-witted men—both armed with a 
monocle and prepared to use it — seized their 

chance independently of each other. 

! D. Pepys WHITELEY. 
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VERNON MS.—I should appreciate any 
information regarding the source and 
origin of the Vernon Manuscript, in particu- 
lar that portion of it entitled “ Miracles of 
oure lady.” 
F. WINKLER. 


SIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART.—Can 

anyone give me information as to the 
identity of Sir Henry Pottinger, who 
graduated from Eton or left Eton at Easter, 
1851? I own a complete edition of Scott’s 
poems, one which was presented to Henry 
Pottinger “ from his sincere friend, John A. 
Bridges, On his leaving Eton, Easter, 1851.” 
The book also contains the bookplate of 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. The bookplate 
consists of a shield containing a smaller 
shield in its centre, two griffons, and a cross 
on a white field in the upper left corner. 
The shield is surmounted by an arm through 
a crown, the arm grasping a short sword. It 
has on its left a Chinese and on its right what 
seems to be a Turkish soldier. Under the 
shield is the motto “ Virtus in ardua.” 


F. WINKLER. 


LAST WORDS OF FAMOUS MEN.—Has 
any collection of these been published 
in book-form? 
S. Woop. 


'TROLLOPE'S CLOE.—In ‘The Prime 

Minister’ (1875), ch. 22, the young 
man claims never to have been drunk. 
His friend retorts “ I’ve seen you as drunk as 
Cloe before now.”’ Is this a topical allusion? 
Such allusions in Trollope are rare, and when 
they occur are usually very obvious. There 
seems to be no classical Chloe proverbial for 
drunkenness. ‘‘Cloe ” may be a misprint for 
“Chloe ”—or for something else. 


R. W.C. 


DALCROZE (Emile Jacques)—Dance ex- 
pert. When and where born? When 
and where died? 
H. A. 


FURNITURE.—Why are the following so 
called: Beaconsfield wardrobe, Chester- 
field settee, Windsor chair? Since when? 


H. A. 


| JOHN AND THOMAS BOWLES.—They 


issued a series of coloured prints which 
I have (8 in number) of designs by well. 
known artists for the laying-out of Windsor 
Great Park. What is the history of the firm? 
Did they issue other prints or illustrations 
and where did they live? : 


E. E. Cope. 


FARLY DIRECTORIES.—I am engaged 

in compiling a bibliography of early direc- 
tories. If any readers have copies of 
directories, or guide books containing direc. 
tories, of anywhere in England or Wales 
(excluding London) published before 1860, 
I should be extremely grateful for informa- 
tion about them. I have fairly complete 
records of the large county directories, such 
as Pigot and Kelly and of long series such 
as Gore’s Liverpool and Matthews’ Bristol. 
It is mainly directories of the smaller places 
and especially eighteenth-century editions 
which are difficult to trace and of which I 
should be glad to hear. 


(Miss) J. E. Norton. 
69 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER.—Is anything 

known of the remoter ancestry of J. E. 
Flecker? His grandfather was apparently 
the Rev. Herman Flecker, Vicar of St, 
Peter’s, Staines, and his great-grandfather 
the Rev. I. Flecker, “a learned Hebraist and 
Talmudist,” who “laboured” in Constan- 
tinople and was subsequently a Baptist 
clergyman in England. I. Flecker may have 
been identical with the E. Flecker who, 
according to ‘The History of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews,’ worked as a missionary in 
Rumania about the year 1860. 


ALBERT M. Hyamson. 
12a Faraday Mansions, W.14. 


ROBERT RICHARD-  BIGNELL. — 

_ Wanted, biographical details concerning 
him, particularly dates of his birth and death. 
About the year 1853 Bignell, who was a 
tobacconist in Piccadilly, opened the Argyll 
Rooms in Great Windmill Street. I think 
he was still in control in 1882, when he con- 
verted the Rooms into the Trocadero Music 
Hall, still very well known to Londoners in 
another form. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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Replies. 


(CROSSES ENTRAILED, CLECHEE AND 

UMBRATED (exci. 222, cxcii. 85)—Mnr. 
STANFORD LONDON’S interesting remarks on 
Entrailed and Clechy Crosses help to empha- 
size the hopeless confusion that exists among 
post-Reformation heraldry writers in their 
definitions of crosses. Clechée, entrailed, re- 
coursie, umbrated, sarcelly and voided are 
terms in the use of which none seem to be 
agreed, 

In Berry’s Encyclopaedia Heraldica we 
find “ clechée” used to describe both the 
solid cross with the key-handled arms, the 
voided cross of Toulouse and the simple 
voided cross where the border continues 
around each end (the other kind with the 
void “throughout” he describes as “ sar- 
celle” or “ voided”). To the last also he 
gives the alternative description of “ re- 
coursie.” 

One might have expected, however, that 
such confusion would have been avoided in 
the case of “entrailed” and “ umbrated,” 
by expressing the former with a mere outline 
and the latter by a solid shadow, or darken- 
ing of the field. However, numerous 
examples, © particularly in Continental 
armory, demonstrate otherwise. 

Anyhow it is too late for that now, as it 
is, I think, unlikely that either outline or 
shadow charges will be seen in modern 
grants, which once more tend to possess the 
bold and distinctive characteristics of tourna- 
ment and battlefield, even if it is not always 
possible to perpetuate the extreme sim- 
Plicity of the very early days. 


A. W. B. MESSENGER. 


HE MUGGLETONIANS (cxcii. 61).— 
By the kind gift of the author I possess 
“Lodowick Muggleton, a paper read before 
ye sette of odd volumes at ye 337th meeting 
January 27, 1915 by Bro. George Charles 
Williamson, Horologer to ye Sette,” pri- 
vately printed in 1919 as No. Ixxi. of the 
“privately printed Opuscula issued to 
Members of ye Sette of Odd Volumes.” 

Dr. Williamson became acquainted with 
the Muggletonians, who were then, in 1915, 
still an existing religious body, through the 
purchase by J. Pierpont Morgan of a minia- 
ture of Lodowick Muggleton, which had 


been, until that purchase, in the possession 
of a Muggletonian family. Dr. Williamson, 
who was an authority on miniatures, was 
commissioned to authenticate it. 

Dr. Williamson found that the Muggle- 
tonians held their meetings in a room where 
there is a large tablet on the wall with the 
inscription : 

This Tablet was erected on the 16th day of May 
1869, To commemorate the opening of the New 
Reading Room, No. 7, New Street, Bishopsgate. 
But more especially to denote the place formerly 
called Walnut Tree Yard, where the Lord's last 
witness was born. Also, to record the names of a 
few of our Christian Brethren who as believers in 

Third Commission, declared by John Reeve & 
Lodowick Muggleton, have greatly aided the 
Church, & partly endowed the present building. 


Before the opening of these premises the 
Muggletonians had never had a regular 
meeting-place, but had met in the houses of 
believers or at inns. 

With regard to their numbers Dr. William- 
son says that: 


There does not appear to have been at any time, 
except immediately after the prophet’s death, a 
very large number of followers who accepted his 
teaching, and at the present day, those who call 
themselves believers in the Third Commission of 
the Spirit are quite few in number and are persons 
belonging to a very small group of families who 
have handed down this particular faith from 
generation to generation. 

Elsewhere he estimates that their numbers 
might be about fifty to seventy. They did 
occasionally receive a new member who be- 
came converted to their doctrines, but they 
made no effort to spread their faith. Their 
books were all privately printed for mem- 
bers, and Dr. Williamson was allowed copies 
as a great favour. 

As this paper was written only thirty years 
ago, there are probably still some Muggle- 
tonians surviving. It would be interesting 
to know what happened to their reading- 
room during the air-raids on London. 
Derby was the only other place where Dr. 
Williamson found traces of them. He 
quotes various particulars from the writings 
of the Rev. Alexander Gordon of Belfast, 
who wrote the article on Lodowick Muggle- 
ton in ‘D.N.B.’, and read two papers on the 
sect before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society in Liverpool, 5 April 1869 and 4 
April 1870, and published another account of 
them in Christian Life 28 Feb. 1914. 


M. Hope Dopps. 
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‘THE WEDDING RING (exci. 283).—The 

Marquisate of Stafford is held by the 
Duke of Sutherland, and I presume it to be 
borne as a title by his eldest son. 

The portrait represents Anne, only child 
of John Hay Mackenzie, in 1848. On 27 
June 1849 this lady became the first wife of 
George (1828-92), who succeeded his father 
as third Duke of Sutherland in 1861. 

Although the original portrait depicts her 
as a spinster, without the ring; the print was 
published after her marriage, and bears her 
title as Marchioness. 

RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


RICHARD TRIPLET (cxcii. 83).—It seems 
that he was found guilty of felony and 
his goods forfeited: see Wood, ‘Life and 
Times,’ iv. 70. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE (cxcii: 47).— 

““Mandeville adds that the beasts that 
were fair ... rude commons.” But the 
substance of this sentence comes also from 
Odoric, as may be seen in Yule’s edition 
(Cathay, Il, pp. 203, 315, 354). 


A. C. MOULE. 


TRIP(P)ET (cxcii. 61)—This is another 
name for the game of “Tip-Cat” or 

“ Knurr and Spel,” popular in Lancs, Yorks, 
Cumberland and The Lakes. The name is 
taken from “a small piece of wood ob- 
tusely pointed, used as a ball.” 

Craven’s Glossary (1828) says 
It is about three inches long, and an inch and a 
half in diameter in the middle, and diminished at 
the end in a double cone. In playing the game, it 
is placed on a flat stone, and the player, with his 
bat called a tippet-stick, strikes it smartly at the 
end, which causes it to rise in a rotary motion, 
high enough to strike it before it falls. 

Its earliest use (‘ O.E.D.’) is c. 1440, and it 
is said to have been played in the fields by 
Lancashire colliers in 1873. 


RONALD F, NEWMAN. 


POPPLE (cxcii. 16).—Alured Popple (died 

17 Nov. 1744) was great-grandson of 
Edmund Popple, Sheriff of Hull. Edmund 
Popple’s wife Mary (miscalled Catherine) 
Marvell was a sister of Elizabeth, Andrew 
(the Poet), John and Anne, the five children 
of the Rev. Andrew Marvell. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


[OLo MORGANWG* (cxclii. 61).—The 
manuscripts of Edward Williams (Iolo 
Morganwg) are now in the National Library 
of Wales. Since the publication of the 
‘Chronicle of Princes’ in Myvyrian Archae- 
ology of Wales 1801-7, the document has 
aroused scepticism in the minds of scholars, 
On being deposited in the National Library 
of Wales in 1916 Iolo’s manuscripts were 
studied by Mr. Griffith John Williams, and 
from the evidence before him he was con- 
vinced 
That the whole body of literature, of very substan- 
tial amount, for which Iolo had vouched from 
time to time, was pure fiction of his. own manu- 
facture, with no ancient warrant behind it. For 
the present purpose it is enough to say that no 
copies of the ‘ Brut Aberpergwm ’ are to be found 
in the collection save those in Iolo’s own hand 
and that they exhibit the work in various stages 
of composition. 


The foregoing is a quotation from a paper 
on ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth’ by Sir John 
Edward Lloyd in the English Historical 
Review for October 1942, page 463, where 
F. H. A. M. will find a full discussion. The 
conclusions of Mr. G. J. Williams are unre- 
servedly accepted by scholars. 

*Iolo Morganwg’s name is incorrectly 
spelt in your columns Iolo sataeaet%: | 

A.J. 


Wigan. 


The correct spelling should be Iolo 
Morganwg, meaning Iolo of Glamorgan— 
being his bardic pseudonym. _Bardic pseu- 
donyms are common in Wales. Though 
mainly self-educated he attained considerable 
eminence in his research work. Some of his 
published works are ‘Poems, Lyric and 
Pastoral 1794, ‘Welsh Hymns,’ 2 vols., 
1812. Elizah Waring published his ‘ Recol- 
lections and Anecdotes of Iolo Morganwg’ 
in 1850. Iolo is accused of fabrications in 
connection with the antiquities of the Bardic 
Gorsedd and its system of Ovates and 
Bards. The late learned Sir John Morris 
Jones rendered services of valuable research 
in connection with the matter. On the other 
hand Iolo was so outstanding in upright- 
ness and honesty in person in all his dealings 
that it is very difficult to believe that he was 
an author of the alleged fabrications or that 
he did it with a purpose. I would advise the 
querist to study ‘Iolo Morganwg—Bard of 
Liberty’ by Islwyn ap Nicholas published 
in 1945 in Foyle’s Yellow Book series. This 
is a brief biography. Edward Williams (Iolo 
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— | Morganwg), 1747-1826. Born at Penon in | : 
The the siah of Llancarvan on 10 March 1747. The Library ° 
lolo Died on 18 Dec. 1826. In 1770 he went to 
rary | London where he worked as a mason de- | Henry Vaughan. A Life and Interpretation. 
the | voting his spare time to the improvement of By F. E. Hutchinson. (Clarendon Press. 
hae- | his education. Mr. oor Jones (Owen 15s, net.) 
has Myfyr), a distinguished Welsh antiquary in . 
ars, London, engaged him to traverse the Prin- prt 
rary cipality in search of Welsh manuscripts. pr gee supposed that “ They one oil gone 
vere This resulted in the publication of the , into the world of light ” and “ Happy those 
and Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales under his early days when 1” and “ My aout hon is 
On- joint authorship — Owen — and Owen a country ” and “I saw Eternity the alten 
ine Primitive night ” gave a complete idea of Vaughan as 
| ao at making a trio with Herbert and Traherne 
Tom Bardic Alphabet.’ There are extant manu- will now learn that he might have develo 
For | script diaries of Iolo’s peregrinations consist- | differently 
t no ing of much interesting historical bits about studente of Engli 
glish poetry know of 
in Wales. He was at ya Felix Vaughan, and may now learn that 
ages Felix and Henry interchangeable: 
Felindre. ’ Patmore and Henry Vaughan fill out the 
iper idea of each other. Both have been called 
re R- PILLING, WICKET-KEEPER (clxxxvi. | ™ystics because they had delicate religious 
me 162; exci. 196, 240; cxcii, 63)—Richard | sensibilities. Vaughan, like Patmore, was a 
The | Pilling, who as a wicket-keeper was esteemed married lover, a militant Church-and-State 
mec only second to Blackham the Australian, was | an, a satirist, a humorist. Doubtless he 
born of Lancashire parents at Bedford on | !eft most of this behind him, as Patmore did 
5 July 1855. His health having been affected | NOt, but having now learned of it; we shall 
ely in | not let it go 
y sunstroke during his tour in Australia in go. 
: quence of a cold caught while playing foot- | @t once Felix and Browning : 
ball, he developed consumption. Sent on a Now to those h Shades Vie 
lolo sea voyage for the benefit of his health, he Where first I pong Me beauteous Foe. 
n— collapsed within a week of his return to his Tle seek each silent path, where we 
seu- home in Eastnor Street, Cornbrook, Man- Lay with me 
ugh | chester, where he died on 28 March 1891. | Ti) 1 can find some flow'r you prest. 
able He was buried on 1 April at Brooklands As a humorous satirist (during the Civil 
‘his | Cemetery, near Manchester. War): eae wa 
and Maurice W. BROCKWELL. mrs 
ols., aS _blith (as of old) let us ? 
co’ | BOILED SKELETONS (cxcii. 16)—John | “Midst, nase and War, of Peace and mirth 
wg’ _FitzMarmaduke, Lord of Horden in This portion thou wert born for: why should 
rdic nephew o anu ambard, is op o ex at the times iculous miserie . 
and Durham, was at the siege of Carlaverock in = 
yrris 1300, and among many others sealed the 
rch | Baron’s letter to the Pope in 1301. He died s“L 
t- uried at Durham Cathedral, 
Sa but his servants, incurred the censure of the | Of Vaughan’s military service): he is return- 
was canon law by cutting up his body and boiling | "8 his friend 
that the flesh from the bones in order that they | a voluminous cloak with “ stiffe, hollow pletes ” 
the | might conveniently carry his relies through | and wie campaign 
1 of the enemy's land. (See ‘ Ancestor,’ viii, P. | he had lain one night naked, “Pure Adamite,” 
hed 107.) wrapped in the cloak, its “ villanous, biting wire- 
This R. C. GALE. embraces” had by morning marked his body with 
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strange “ Characters and Hierogliplicks . . .” 

It shar’d the office of a Cloke, and Cap... . 

It was also a Compendious hutt, and now 
it might serve a pedlar to protect his wares, 
or an ale-wife who might make it a tent for 
two. 

There are two elegies on friends of ‘this 
who fell fighting, and one’s private thought 
sees one’s own friends in them. In the field 
R. W. had displayed the utmost dash; he 
moved like lightning, and 

like shott his active hand 
Drew bloud, e’r well the foe could understand. 

But this is not Canon Hutchinson’s thesis, 
nor could it be pressed much further. While 
Vaughan was still under thirty his first wife 
died. He was saddened and sobered. Also 
the Puritan persecution of the Church in 
Wales made him severe. A note of ascetic- 
ism appeared in his prose writings and in 
his life. His verse became poetry. But we 
are glad for him that he had had a young 
head on young shoulders. We are sure that 
when he wrote as merrily as Herrick he wrote 
as innocently: 

Drink deep: this Cup be pregnant; & the wine 

Spirit of wit, to make us all divine, 

That big with Sack and mirth we may retyre 

Possessours of more soules, and nobler fire. 
His conversion was to Herbert: 

. . . he uses Herbert’s words as freely as if they 
were Holy Writ . . . There is no example in Eng- 
. lish literature of one poet borrowing so extensively 

from another... Yet his greater triumphs are 
won when he essays the remote themes that were 
congenial to him... but even in these more 


original poems there are frequent echoes of The 
Temple. 


British Calendar Customs: Orkney and 
Shetland. By Mrs. M. Macleod Banks. 


(Published for The Folk-lore Society by 


William Glaisher Ltd. 15s.) 
IT is more than late in the day, now, to 

praise the volumes published by the 
Folk-lore Society; all that is needed is but to 
make public that act of gratitude, the 
pleasant anticipation with which one thank- 
fully receives the appearance of this, their 
hundred-and-second number. A volume, be 
it said at once, fully up to the rare standard 
of its notable predecessors. There is, truth 
to say, no particular beauty in the familiar 


brown back with its gold lines. But how 
satisfactory is the content, not less so the 
print; and how perfectly it fulfils the old re 
quirement of “instruction mingled with 
entertainment”! Here is information with 
the colour of life on its features; scholarship 
with the ring and personal accent of speech; 
vivid in its reminder, particularly to be 
treasured in these present cold and drumlie 
days, of the clear, Orcadian light. The 
present reviewer is no instructed anthropo- 
logist, but, even so, it is of notable interest 
to compare the New Year's Song from 
Sanday with the similar songs gathered and 
given by the great Carmichael in his Gaelic 
collection from the Western Isles. Would it 
be temerarious, apropos of that, to suggest 
that the refrain-line, “We are a’ Queen 
Marie’s men”, is indeed religious, not his- 
torical in origin; and, though the editor may 
be correct as to the date, as “ a composition 
of the time of the lovely and amiable but 
unfortunate Queen Mary”, the reference is 
in truth to the Queen, not of Scots, but of 
Heaven? Again, though there is an Odin 
Stone at Stenness, surely the one more 
famous and most solemn in its act of trysts 
is that on North Ronaldshay? These are 
details, straws to show the flow of the strong 
wind of interest and satisfaction the book 
arouses in the mind, to stir the spiderwebs 
of thought. No matter, be it added, only of 
cobwebs. Mrs. Banks gives an admirable 
and clear account, for example, of the custom 
of visiting the Standing Stones of Stenness; 
a custom so little obsolete, at least six years 
ago, that the boatman on Stenness Loch 
could naturally refer to the newly-instituted 
Stromness to Kirkwall motor bus as “ very 
convenient ” for that purpose. 
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